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All ready to start on a cross-mountain journey, from Carson City, Nevada, about thirty 
years ago, in an open four-horse stage. Nevada’s department of highways head- 
quarters building now occupies the site opposite this now nonexistent Park Hotel. 
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This Sutro Tunnel, a monument to the courage and persistence of its builder, was 
designed to drain, at great depths, the mineralized hot waters from the Comstock 
mines in the flush times of the great bonanzas. The tunnel is about five miles long. 
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GOLD FINDS MAKE 


“Paint me, in your word-lore, 
Pictures of the Silver-land; 
Paint me Washoe, as you see it, 
Tinting with a truthful touch; 
Limn it with a faithful pencil, 
Do not color overmuch.” 


WO dynamic words, gold and silver, 

are inseparably woven into the fabric 

of Nevada’s comparatively short, but 
deeply stirring history. Search for and 
discovery of these universally desired 
metals, mainly, have caused many of her 
cities and towns to spring up on the desert, 
almost overnight, and develop at a fren- 
zied pace to become populous—and in 
some instances, facing a later decline in 
production to become partially depopu- 
lated. 

The golden lure was directly responsible 
for the creation of a new State, the pro- 
duction of immense wealth, the cutting of 
new pathways through mountain forests 
and the blazing of trails over waterless 
hills and valleys. In the process of evolu- 
tion it prompted the gold-seekers to tram- 
ple down tracks which were later improved 
and became the highways necessary for a 
modern transportation system. 

With the exception of 25 years following 
the first recorded expedition in and across 
the land constituting Nevada, this search 
for the metals has exerted a vital influence 
in its process of development. The first 
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recorded white man’s expedition through 
this western area goes back 110 years. 
Hunting and trapping, with the consequent 
remunerative trading, at that time inspired 
the hardy pioneers to seek new hunting 
grounds and streams along which they 
could trap the beaver and other fur- 
bearing animals. 

Jedediah Smith in 1826 made the first 
crossing of the State in quest of new hunt- 
ing grounds. He was followed by Peter 
Skeen Ogden, in 1829, Sublette in 1832, 
Bonneville and Walker in 1833, and the 
great Indian scout, Kit Carson, also in 
1833. These men all coursed different 
routes, but sought the same objectives in 
the Great Basin country. Their deeds are 
boldly and gloriously written in other 
tomes of history’s pages and need not be 
related here. Through all their adventures 
and dreams of riches they never suspected 
nor imagined the presence of gold or silver 
in the land over which they traversed. 
Nevertheless, both were there, begging to 
be discovered. Discovery, however, was to 
come later. 

After Kit Carson came the great west- 
ward trek. This wholesale migration of 
people from the United States maintained 
its force and momentum through hardship 
and disaster, until 1846, when it culmi- 
nated in the famous Donner Party tragedy 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains—a tragedy 
which tore at the very heartstrings of a 
rugged, hardened western people. 
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Two years later the Great Basin country 
was ceded by Mexico to the United States. 
This national accession changed the entire 
outlook and status of the whole American 
western empire. 

Shortly afterward the State of Deseret 
was organized under the Mormon leader- 
ship of Brigham Young. Still later this 
became Utah Territory, with the western 
section comprising the land out of which 
the present State of Nevada 
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expedition into the nearby country. This 
party started out in search of the yellow 
metal along the various streams flowing 
into the Carson river. 

Near the present site of Dayton, Nevada, 
about 12 miles east of Carson City, a little 
creek was found flowing out from a canyon. 
These first Nevada prospectors panned the 
creek for gold—and found it. There was 
not enough, however, to deter them from 
their original purpose of 





was formed. 

Settlement of the new 
country by this time had 
gotten well under way. 

In the beginning this was 
a slow, tedious process. In 
fact, Nevada land was used 
mainly as a “bridge” over 
which the lumbering ox- 
drawn covered wagon and 
the hardy pioneers from the 
East hastened toward the 
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Pacific seaboard in search of 
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——_ the famous Interna- 
tional Hotel of Virginia 
City, Nevada. Completely 
modern in its day, it con- 
tained 130 rooms, a dining 
room 60 by 120 feet in dimen- 
sions, was six stories high, 
boasted of a hydraulic eleva- 
tor and annunciators in every 
room. It burned tothe ground 
many years ago, and has never 


crossing the mountains. How 
little they knew or even sus- 
pected of what nature held 
in store for the future of 
this very district! For this 
identical stream—Gold Can- 
yon Creek —in later years 
led directly toward the great 
bonanza of the world- 
famous Comstock Lode 
from which over a billion 
dollars in gold and silver 
were destined to be taken. 








a new Eldorado. 

Then in *49 there came a cry which 
thrilled the whole world. Gold—nugget 
gold—had been discovered in Sutter’s 
Creek. A mad scramble by previously 
rational human beings immediately began. 
By sea and land—motor cars and airplanes 
were a crazy man’s dream—the Argonauts 
rushed to California. 

Thousands of the adventurous men and 
women passed through the great desert 
region toward the elusive golden goal. 
Some, blocked by snow in the mountains, 
lingered in the valleys along the eastern 
base of the last great barrier separating 
them from the locale of their quest. They 
tarried until the climb over the Sierras 
could more safely be made. 

These stop-over parties required sus- 
tenance and supply stations sprang up. As 
a consequence the first settlement in 
Nevada took place in 1849. A party of 
emigrants from the Salt Lake district, com- 
ing over the Humboldt River Trail and 
down the Carson River route, camped in 
the Carson Valley. Snow still blocked the 
passage across the mountains. The delayed 
emigrants whiled away the tedious hours 
as best they could, and some of their mem- 
bers, feeling the gold-fever in their blood 
and prompted by some previous mining 
experience, suggested a gold-prospecting 


In June, 1850, Genoa, the 
first settlement of Nevada, was founded. 
This was near the spot where the emigrant 
prospectors had camped. 

To supply the California-bound caravans 
a trading post had been established there. 
This was shortly afterward abandoned and 
still later burned by the Indians. 

In July, 1851, a party from Salt Lake 
took possession of the old site and called 
it Mormon Station. That name stuck until 
1855 when the district was surveyed and 
the name changed to Genoa. The name 
was selected in honor of the birthplace 
of the great discoverer of America, and 
because it suggested a snug land harbor 
after a tempestuous crossing of a land-sea 
of far-flung prairies and desolate desert 
wastes. 

Immediately upon their arrival at the 
station in 1851, the Salt Lake party began 
building a log cabin, and when completed 
it stood as the only house in what is now 
Nevada. That building, with all its treas- 
ured historical records, was destroyed by 
fire in 1910. A stockade corral covering 
an acre of ground was also built in 1851 
to withstand Indian attacks. Genoa, by 
virtue of these events, is considered the 
first permanent settlement in Nevada. 

Early in 1851, another station was 
established on the Eagle Ranch in Eagle 
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Picturing the old Raycraft Hotel, at Genoa, 
many years this inn was a popular halting place for the teamsters hauling supplies 
from over the Sierras to the newly discovered mining district of western Nevada. 


Valley on a site now occupied by the 
Nevada State Capitol. About a year later 
the first toll bridge was built over the 
Carson River near the Eagle Station, and 
a road used by the California-bound cara- 
vans, leading up into the mountains, was 
in the course of repairs. Over this route 
great quantities of ore and supplies were 
hauled later on, serving the Comstock dis- 
trict before the coming of the railroad to 
Nevada. 

The Overland Trail which followed the 
Humboldt River for over 200 miles and 
the selective route used by the pioneers 
was well established and became a well- 
packed road by 1850. Near the Humboldt 
Sink, west of the present city of Lovelock, 
this Humboldt River trail divided, one 
course leading westward and up through 
the Truckee canyon, while another veered 
southwestwardly, striking for the Carson 
River and the Carson Valley. 

Humboldt River Trail, in our time, is 
a primary arterial highway, traversing the 
State and designated as the Victory High- 
way. That branch of the trail which 
struck over to the Carson Valley in those 
days, in recent years has been made a 
unit of the paralleling east-west transconti- 
nental highway known as the Lincoln 
Highway. 
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Nevada, the first town in the State. For 
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Those ox-cart and pack-horse caravan 
routes formed the first travel lanes across 
the Great Basin country. They were the 
nucleus from which the widespread net- 
work of modern Nevada highways has 
evolved. 

Gold and silver prospecting and mining 
literally blazed trails to new discoveries in 
the days of the past. Many of these 
rough desert trails have also been improved 
and are units in a modern transportation 
highway system. 

The search for the two important metals 
in Nevada progressed in a desultory fash- 
ion between 1850 and 1859. Besides the 
placer gold workings along the Carson 
River and its tributary creeks, reports of 
gold discoveries drifted into the scattered 
settlements during that decade from var- 
ious outlying sections. One such report 
from the Walker River District, southeast 
of Carson City, at first aroused great 
excitement, but was later tempered down 
when it turned out that miners were mak- 
ing but ordinary day’s wages. 

Another report from the Black Rock 
and Mud Meadows section of Humboldt 
County, near the Humboldt River Trail, 
relating a tremendously rich silver dis- 
covery also lacked the necessary verifica- 
tion to stimulate a rush to that region 
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during the 1850’s. The discoverer of that 
almost pure silver deposit, it seems, had 
journeyed westward seeking financial aid 
to develop his find, but upon returning to 
the district with backers was unable to 
again locate the site. In later years, and 
down to our own time, many incidents of 
lost mines in Nevada have come to light— 
some of them were found trustworthy 
while others still lack substantiation. 

In the meanwhile settlements in western 
Utah increased in size and numbers. Trails 
leading to new discoveries were trodden 
down and developed into roads by fortune 
hunters entering new fields. It is a source 
of wonder to present-day engineers how 
some of the roads were laid out and built 
at that time, in view of the existing rough 
topography. But gold is where you find 
it, as the seasoned prospector will insist, 
and prospectors and miners are not easily 
discouraged. 

The spark which fanned into flames, 
however, was struck on the Comstock Lode 
at Virginia City, in western Nevada. This 
famous lode was named after Henry P. T. 


| Through this narrow mountain defile, known as the Devil’s Gate, just above Silver City, 
thousands of supply wagons passed to the Comstock. Tolls on vehicles going through 
the “Gate” were collected here. This road is now a part of a scenic Nevada route. 





Comstock, one of the original locators in 
the district. This startling discovery quick- 
ened into a swifter tempo the sluggish 
mining activity of the time. 

Prospectors kept moving, foot by foot, 
up Gold Canyon Creek. “Colors” appeared 
in the pans in increasing amounts to the 
foot of Mount Davidson. Later, at Silver 
City, several ore reduction mills were built. 
Operations at full capacity, as well as 
much mining, are still taking place at 
Silver City. 

This Gold Canyon Creek was the same 
small stream on which the delayed emi- 
grants from Genoa, in 1849, had found 
insufficient gold to check their onward 
march to California. Almost ten years 
elapsed from the time of the first placer 
gold discovery in this district until the lode 
was discovered—the origin of the down- 
stream placer deposits—on the east side of 
Mount Davidson. 

In June, 1859, a second cry*of “Gold” 
again thrilled the whole continent. Only 
this time it had a mixture of silver. Gold 
together with silver of fabulous value was 
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being taken from Mt. Davidson’s slopes. 

Things immediately began to happen in 
a big way. Gold hunters who previously 
had “passed, in the very shadow of the 
great vein, tow ard the California diggings, 
hurriedly retraced their steps and headed 
for the Comstock country. Others came 
from all parts of the Nation. They beat 
down the old trails, tracked new ones, and 
rushed to western Utah. News of the 
great discovery traveled fast, despite the 
Tack of telegraph, telephone, or radio com- 
munication facilities. Freshly stimulated 
gold-and-silver excited people, in a mass 
movement, drifted toward a new field of 
fortune. A small community of less than 
one hundred, out on a lonely, desolate spot 
in the desert wilderness, began to thrive 
and soon bulged into a city of nearly 
30,000 souls.) Men—sane men—dropped 
everything on hearing the news and hur- 
ried on foot, in the saddle, or by rumbling 
stagecoach to the new dreamland of 
wealth. Anyway to get there! Gold and 
silver had infected completely the whole 
country. 

The new mass attack upon nature’s rich 
disclosures was mainly brought about by 
reason of the “black stuff,” in great 
quantities, which the prospectors and 
miners up Gold Canyon Creek had found 
in their pans while washing for gold. 
They didn’t know what it was. This “black 
stuff” which at first was cursed vocifer- 
ously and often because it interfered with 
the recovery of the small particles of yel- 
low metal in their pans, proved to be 
silver, and soon was treasured almost as 
eagerly as the gold itself. 

Excitement prevailed as development of 
the lode began and continued. Haphazard 
and wild at first, perhaps, the new camp 
eventually settled down, applying the best 
mining methods known at the time. It 
was something new to the western land to 
find gold and silver combined in an origi- 
nal deposit in the rock. Their previous 
experience had all been with placer gold. 

Necessity brought about the adoption of 
new and better methods. Leaders of men 
directed matters toward a definite purpose, 
while the influx of humans continued. 
Sources and methods of supply were 
established and had to be maintained, for 
the desert country was cruel and unable to 
sustain the population with the necessities 





of life. All of these things must come in 
from the outside. In a word the district 
worked out its own destiny, vigorously 
struggling with all the known human 
emotions that kept excitement at a high 
pitch. 

Timber was needed for the mines. The 
Sierra Nevada Mountains to the west were 
crowded with trees, so new roads were 
tracked to obtain the necessary supply. 
These pine-clad hills also served as a 
source of fuel for the ever-growing city. 
The population increased with every 
in-coming stage. 

Other discoveries in nearby districts in 
like manner brought other people from 
every section of the Nation. Issues, politi- 
cal and economic, shaped themselves in a 
fashion which eventually brought about 
the establishment of Nevada as a full- 
fledged State of the Union in 1864, while 
the gold excitement was at its peak. The 
newly-created State immediately took its 
place in the Nation’s councils. 

The Nation itself was in the midst of a 
civil war. Nevada’s gold and silver, 
mainly from the Comstock region, and 
sorely needed by the Union government, 
played a vital part in helping save the 
Nation from disaster. 

As time went on, and the district gained 
fame through its prolific ore production in 
this seemingly inexhaustible fissure, the 
vein began to pinch and “play out.” Dis- 
couragement seized the populace. Where 
vast fortunes had been made in such a 
short time, now great sums of invested 
money were lost; prices of mining secur- 
ities of the district crashed with a sickening 
thud; hardships were suffered by the 
citizens and the district, everybody feared, 
was headed straight for ruin. People 
began migrating to distant places. When 
morale seemed to reach the lowest ebb, 
the tide turned. New and greater bodies 
of ore—bonanzas—were located at deeper 
levels and a semblance of the former 
opulence returned. It remained for a 
time then again declined. Decline again 
brought increased discouragement. Cycles 
of bonanzas and borrasca—the fat and the 
lean—followed close on each other’s heels. 

Eventually the battle against hot water 
and stifling heat at the great depths of the 
mining operations became overwhelming. 
Production of gold and silver ores on the 











Typical scenes during the time when timbering constituted a major industry of western 
Nevada, fifty years ago. Top, shows a woodchopper’s cabin in the mountains, while 
the center shows men guiding logs near the Cradlebaugh Bridge, south of Carson 
City; bottom view shows a logging crew making a boat landing at Empire, Nevada. } 
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Comstock declined. Men, in retreat before 
the very forces of nature which had so 
generously disgorged her riches, were com- 
pelled to abandon the struggle. The dis- 
trict waned and soon the once wild, 
high-spirited city of 30,000 persons 
became a ghost city of abandoned homes 
and buildings. The population like the 
ore production, rapidly dwindled. 

A handful of stalwarts remained, how- 
ever, holding on to a deathless hope and 
an abiding confidence that a come-back 
was written in the books of the future. 

Such, briefly, has been the history of 
the thrilling events of the Comstock Lode 
whose main activities centered around 
Virginia City, in western Nevada, while 
going through the processes of producing 
over a billion dollars in newly mined 
wealth. 

Today the picture has changed again. 
The district, while it has lost most of its 
glamor and excitement, and Virginia City, 
although only the shadow of its former 
self, is perking up with increased interest 
and sincere optimism. 

Virginia City, Nevada, has not been 
abandoned. It greatly treasures the 
glories of its past, and looks with con- 
fidence to the future. 

There are, perhaps, only a few who 
would be so bold as to predict a return 
of the “good old days” of the 60’s and 
70’s of the last century. The present 
population of nearly 1,500 views coming 
events with a cheerful spirit, for the dis- 
trict is maintaining a steady, substantial 
production of gold and silver, stimulated 
to a very marked degree by the increased 
price of gold. 

The experience of the Comstock is not 
altogether singular in Nevada, neither can 
it be said to represent the typical, for there 
are many districts in the Silver State which 
have maintained a large production for 
years and are now going stronger. 

In the year 1900 a recalcitrant burro—- 
affectionately dubbed the desert canary 
because of his braying propensities— 
which had strayed away from a prospec- 
tor’s campsite during the night, was the 
indirect cause of another flash of gold 
excitement, in the Tonopah area, which 
followed the decline of the Comstock by 
almost 20 years. 


The burro had hidden behind a rocky 
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ledge. Next morning, after a_ typical 
desert breakfast, the prospector began 
searching for his pack animal. A strong 
wind was blowing at the time. After 
awhile the burro was seen behind the ledge. 
Being in no particular rush the veteran of 
the desert decided to await the passing of 
the sandstorm. As he sat resting on a 
portion of the ledge, instinctively he plied 
his field hammer and chipped off, then 
examined, a few fragments. It was likely 
looking, but far from spectacular. More 
specimens were chipped off and dropped 
into the packbag. 

When the wind eventually slackened the 
prospector caught and packed his burro 
and together they resumed their journey 
in the direction of Southern Klondike, a 
new mining camp in Southern Nevada. 
Upon arriving at that place he showed the 
rock specimens to several of his friends. 
They all declared the specimens worthless. 
The prospector insisted he believed the 
rock contained minerals. An assayer, after 
examination, refused to assay the speci- 
mens, also deeming them worthless. 

Shortly afterward the desert wanderer 
and his burro returned to his home in 
Belmont, Nye County. Stopping at the 
ledge near Tonopah (an Indian name 
meaning big water), he obtained addi- 
tional specimens, mentally marking the 
spot, but not bothering to stake out any 
claims at the time. 

Eventually some of the specimens, in an 
indirect manner, reached the hands of an 
assayer in Austin, Nevada. His assays 
showed values ranging from $75 to $575 
per ton in gold and silver. Later the 
prospector returned to his find, took the 
necessary legal procedure to secure his 
claims, and started to dig. A new camp 
sprung up and grew rapidly, for the news 
had leaked out and became widely known. 
This camp was given the name of Tonopah, 
and development of the new strike saw 
the town grow to a city of nearly 15,000 
persons in a few years’ time. 

Tonopah experienced all the growing 
pains and human emotions characteristic 
of a western mining camp. Millions of 
dollars in gold and silver were extracted 
from the earth before the decline set in. 
Like its counterpart, Virginia City, the ore 
decreased in production and the city 

[Please turn to page 15) 
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As the world famous old mining camp of Virginia City, Nevada, looked in the early 1890's. Gretman- 
“dumps,” testify to the gigantic scale on which mining operations were conducted in the region following the d 
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A NEW GEIGER GRADE IS COMPLETED 


LASTING out an inclined shelf on the 
sunset side of the Virginia Range of 
mountains, a northeast branching 

arm of the Sierra Nevadas in western 
Nevada, the State Department of High- 
ways, under a Federal Works Program 
Highway Project has completed the con- 
struction of the north stretch of one of the 
most scenic as well as the most historic 
highways in the West—the new Geiger 
Grade. 

This highway will provide a direct, 
primary high-gear route from Reno to the 
world famous Comstock Lode at Virginia 
City. Simultaneously it completes an 
improved segment in a scenic loop tying 
together Reno, Virginia City, Silver City, 
Carson City, the State capital, and the 
Washoe Valley—places whose names stand 
out prominently in Nevada’s history. 

Slightly longer than the old one, which 
it displaces, the new road will be wider; 





Dust nor mud nor desert sand could thwart the business of this gold-struck land. Gold- 
field's main street when things were happening in a big way during 1903, before 
the decline. Goldfield today radiates optimism because of increased ore production. 


will have a lower gradient; eliminates 
several extremely dangerous curves—one 
of which is commonly referred to as 
“Deadman’s Bend”; provides an all-year 
travel route; shortens the time between 
the State’s metropolis and the Comstock, 
and, in the course of the first seven miles 
climbs 1,800 feet from the floor of the 
Truckee Meadows to the summit of the 
range, and in consequence materially helps 
to prolong the mechanical life of thou- 
sands of motor cars driven over the course. 

With each foot of ascent gorgeous moun- 
tain panoramas are unfolded culminating 
at the top, 6,300 feet, in a sweeping view 
embracing many miles of western Nevada 
in all directions as well as an extensive 
north and south picture of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

The new road roughly parallels the 
famous old Geiger Grade over which Com- 
stock high-grade ore and bullion traveled 
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on its way to California over the northern 
outlet. A road over which stage coaches 
with whip-cracked teams of four in the 
harness, bullion bars in the strong box 
under the high spring seats, and three or 
four badly shaken and frightened pas- 
sengers, rattled perilously down the steep 
grades, brakes screeching, iron - tired 
wheels spitting fire while rounding the 
sharp, stony curves on two wheels, bound 
for Reno and the depot to connect with 
trains of the newly functioning transconti- 
nental railway in the early 60’s of the last 
century, and then on to California. 

Competing express company riders drove 
their mounts over this 23-mile Geiger 
Grade from Reno to Virginia City in those 
days, sometimes in spirited races, riding 
madly for honor and glory to reach first, 
the goal at the Comstock. Thousands of 
dollars were won or lost in wagering on 
these exciting events, and the keenest 
rivalry existed. 

That old Geiger Grade became the 
shortest connecting link between the gold 
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and silver excited populace of the lode, 
and the fast-growing railroad town on the 
Truckee River during the first flush years 
of the newly discovered metal deposits of 
that famous old mining district. 

Following closely the day when “Old 
Virginny” and his prospecting pals let 
loose the stirring cry of “Gold,” at the 
east foot of Mount Davidson, this steep, 
winding, mountain highway also served as 
the north outlet toward the Selby smelters, 
where much of the Comstock treasure was 
taken for refining. 

All through the years that followed, 
Geiger Grade served the district well until 
the iron horse came to town, and the con- 
struction of mills forced it to yield—not 
to be abandoned, however—some of its 
usefulness to more expeditious transporta- 
tion and milling methods. 

Since the discovery of the Comstock 
Lode in 1859, memorable in the history of 
the Nation as well as the Pacific Coast, and 
more strikingly of Nevada, almost a bil- 
lion dollars in gold and silver, in the raw, 





The mode of transportation when Goldfield, Nevada, was struggling with growing pains 
following the discovery of rich rock in the vicinity. Eighteen husky mules were 
required to haul this load over a desert road which has since been modernized. 
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Tonopah, Nevada, during a Memorial Day, 


wealth has come since the day an old prospector picked up a rock to hurl at a mule, 
changed his mind, put it into his packbag, and later learned the rock was high grade. 


have been taken from the gigantic fissure 
at Virginia City. This wealth made mil- 
lionaires, helped materially in the rapid 
development of one of the largest cities 
on the Pacific Coast, brought birth to a 
new State, and played a vital part in the 
saving of the Nation in the throes of a 
civil war. 

During all that exciting period the old 
Geiger Grade loyally served its purpose, 
despite the dangers incident to its traverse. 

What mattered even if a pack of mules 
rushed headlong over the precipice near 
the grade summit and perished; or a stage 
rolled over the side and smashed to pieces, 
perhaps killing the passengers as well as 
the driver and his team; or if a heavily 
laden wagon got out of control on the 
slippery hill and rolled over, spilling the 
contents and sending the team and driver 
hurtling to the bottom of the canyon, three 
or four hundred feet below? Such inci- 
dents actually occurred during the early 
days of the lode development. 

All of these disasters were philosophi- 
cally tolerated, however, for the old Geiger 
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1906, parade. From the nearby hills great 





Grade served the Comstock people in the 
days when silver was king, and food, fuel, 
machinery and timber for the mines, as 
well as inner refreshment for the miners, 
had to be hauled into the seething camp 


from the “outside.” And the “Grade” was 
the north connecting link with the “Out- 
side.” 

Like many other things which are 
obstacles in the march of progress, the 
Geiger Grade must be modernized. Too 
many dangerous curves over which auto- 
mobiles might plunge and roll to the 
bottom of the canyon; too many steep 
grades—some of them ran as high as 12 
percent—for modern travel existed. Dur- 
ing the winter seasons, when snow came 
heavy and often, sometimes for weeks, the 
road was entirely closed to traffic, and 
Virginia City and Silver City became semi- 
isolated from the north. 

A complete new alignment of the his- 
toric road has been the result. The general 
right of way follows the contours of the 
hills, coursing and climbing around knobs 
of iron-stained volcanic rocks and into the 
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narrowing lines of the dry canyons, moy- 
ing upward from one hillside to the other. 

Along the lower elevations several long, 
sweeping bends have been necessary to 
give the road a 6 percent grade or less. 

On the upper levels the roadway cut in 
the hillside stretches for a mile or more, 
looking very much like a long brownish- 
yellow streak gashed, with an upward 
slant, into the mountain side. 

Blasting was necessary along most of the 
length of the new highway to the 6,000- 
foot level to obtain sufficient road width 
and a stable foundation. 

The Department of Highways divided 
the work into two separate units of con- 
struction. The northern unit extends from 
Brown’s Station, about ten miles south 
of Reno on State Route 3, to a point five 
miles southeastward, branching away from 
the highway just a little north of Steam- 
boat Hot Springs. 

A contract for this unit of construction 
was awarded on October 30, 1935, and 
completed about the middle of May, cost- 
ing $116,700.80. Work began on Novem- 
ber 12 with 50 employees, which number 
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was shortly afterward greatly increased. 

Consisting of a stretch of approximately 
three miles, the south unit of this scenic 
route was contracted for $141,419.47. 
Work on this unit also started in Novem- 
ber of last year, and was officially com- 
pleted on May 8 of the current year. 

During the course of construction the 
two units together employed between 300 
and 400 workmen, taken from the labor 
relief rolls in Reno. 

The south unit was commenced at the 
top of the main grade at the Washoe 
County line and worked downwards, while 
the north unit started from the floor of 
the Truckee Meadows and worked upward. 

The new alignment parallels the *old 
road along the same series of hills in the 
Virginia Range and at most places over- 
looks the old one. 

With the exception of a few short inter- 
vals of inclement weather, conditions were 
favorable for carrying out the work 
rapidly. Grading and gravelling the road- 
bed, installing the necessary culverts, and 
finishing, comprised the work recently 
completed. The application of a gravel 


Pioneer, one of the many mining camps which sprung up, almost overnight, in western 
Nevada during the first years of the present century. 
millions in ore were taken out of the nearby region. 


Before the town withered, 
Pioneer now is but a memory. 
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surface preparatory to oiling is now under 
way along the entire stretch, and the new 
Geiger Grade should be entirely completed 
and thrown open for general traffic in a 
short time. 

No detours were necessary during the 
course of operations as the new alignment 
was closed to traffic. Traffic desiring to 
use this shorter route to Virginia City 
utilized the old grade. An optional alter- 
native down through Carson City and 
Silver City was available during bad 
weather or when snow blocked the grade. 
This option was slightly longer, but pro- 
vided a much better route. 

Because the construction sites were 
located within ten miles from Reno, the 
contractors carrying on the work equipped 
several large tractor-trailer type trucks 
with bench seats, put on heavy canvas tops 
to provide a sheltered conveyance, and 
transported the workers who elected to live 
in Reno while the work was under con- 
struction. These trucks picked up the 
workers each morning at designated sta- 
tions in the city and carried them out to 
the job. At night they were returned to 


the registration station in the city of Reno. 
Facilities were also provided at the con- 
struction site to supply hot lunches for 
the men employed on the job. 

The new scenic loop, still another por- 
tion of which is now under construction 
south of the present completed unit, 
between Virginia City and Silver City, will 
be about 65 miles long and has every 
indication of becoming one of the most 
popular motor routes in western Nevada. 
In addition its completion provides a bet- 
ter road and more adequate connections 
with the main State Highway System. It 
will serve a historic as well as an impor- 
tant mining district which at the present 
time shows a steadily increasing produc- 
tion of ore with a consequent feeling of 
confidence and optimism. 

Completion of the project brings to a 
realization a plan for road improvement in 
this area which has been dreamed of for 
many years, and of which skeptics were 
inclined to say “it can’t be done” because 
of the steep mountain wall which had to 
be scaled in a comparatively short dis- 
tance. 


Sandy Bowers, a Scotchman, one of the first locators along the Comstock was lucky and 
this “Bowers Mansion” was conceived and built as a result of his venture. Located 
about 20 miles south of Reno, Nevada, it overlooks the broad, fertile Washoe Valley. 
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GOLD FINDS MAKE HISTORY 
[Continued from page 7] 


passed through a stage of partial depopu- 
lation. Many remained, however, and kept 
the faith, optimistically confident of a 
future revival. Their faith has not been 
entirely in vain, for Tonopah today is 
experiencing a steady, substantial pros- 
perity coincident with the increased gold 
price and the discovery of new ore bodies 
of considerable extent. 

Goldfield, 30 miles to the south, had a 
similar boom in 1903, and grew until it 
was a city of 30,000 population. It like- 
wise ran the whole extreme of glamor and 
excitement. After producing many mil- 
lions of dollars in metallic wealth, the 
same story told of Virginia City and Tono- 
pah became the history of Goldfield. The 
city staged a partial but quick fade-out. 

Goldfield in its day sipped the wine of 
bonanza and drank the dregs of borrasca, 
but the greater portion of its people stuck 
to the belief there was still “Gold in Them 
Hills.” 

Goldfield is now awakening from its 
ghostly sleep with increased mining activ- 
ity and substantial prosperity in its midst. 
New ore bodies of great extent and 
remarkable richness, either passed over or 
undetected in the old days, are being 
found and developed with highly opti- 
mistic results. 

Other Nevada camps where superficial 
development brought thrills to the prospec- 
tor and miner in the early years of the 
1900°s have had similar experience. 
Rhyolite, Pioneer, Bullfrog, Searchlight, 
Fairview, Rawhide and several lesser lights 
have gone through the cycle of plenty and 
pinch. 

Rhyolite boasts of a house built entirely 
of bottles, erected during the flush days, 
and also a costly railroad station which 
was used for only a short time. It now 
decorates the desert, neglected and aban- 
doned, surrounded by the hills from which 
many millions of gold and silver were 
taken before the decline. Rhyolite’s flash 
of opulence followed shortly after that of 
Goldfield. Rhyolite can also point with 
pride to its stalwarts who are biding their 
time waiting for the revival, which shows 
symptoms of activity at the present time. 

Modern methods in recent years have 
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changed the entire mining outlook in 
Nevada. The old-time practice of follow- 
ing a burro, and trusting, more or less, 
to a stroke of good luck for a rich strike 
has all but passed. 

Better roads leading to the more isolated 
districts; better methods of transporta- 
tion; a greater knowledge of the geologi- 
cal conditions favorable for metallic 
deposits; the inauguration, by the State 
Government, of prospecting schools in 
which experienced engineers teach not 
only the fundamentals of ore deposits but 
also advanced courses, and scientific meth- 
ods of determining the extent and possible 
location of mineralized sections, all tend 
toward a more intensive development of 
the mining resources of Nevada. 

Assurance from scientists—conservative 
men with years of experience and training 
to back their opinions—that there is more 
gold and silver wealth lying unfound 
within the confines of the Sagebrush State 
than has ever before been taken out, is 
accelerating the search for the precious 
metals. 

On the other hand, Nevada does not 
depend solely upon gold and silver in its 
mining activities. Because this type of 
mining has been the more spectacular, it 
has received the greatest attention. Never- 
theless, great and valuable deposits of 
copper, lead, and zinc, to say nothing of 
huge quantities of nonmetallic minerals 
of commercial value, are being developed. 
particularly in the Ely and Pioche Dis- 
tricts, in eastern Nevada, as well as the 
new and highly potential district of Moun- 
tain City, in northern Elko County. This 
subject, however, will be fully treated in 
a later issue of HIGHWAYS AND PaRKS. 

The magic words of gold and silver have 
been, and always will be, inseparably 
woven into the fabric of Nevada’s history. 

Future prospectors, of scientific bent, 
will continue to blaze new trails to new 
discoveries, and this will be followed by 
development, after which these trails will 
be remolded into modern highways to 
serve Nevada in the future. 


In recent months an artesian well has 
been developed at Winnemucca, Humboldt 
County, flowing at the rate of over 500 gal- 
lons of water per minute from a depth of 
slightly more than 500 feet. 
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ROADS CUT CAR OPERATION COSTS 


IGHWAYS pay their way by reduc- 
ing the operating costs of vehicles 
using them, and on heavily traveled 

roads they return substantial profits to the 
public, says the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads after a study of the mileage 
of vehicle travel in three States in com- 
parison with highway expenditures. 
Annual payments for highways, the 
Bureau reports, amount to slightly more 
than one cent per mile of vehicle travel on 
all highways in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, according to figures collected 
by this Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture. In Wisconsin and Michigan the 
payment is 1.08 cents per mile and in 
Minnesota 1.1 cents per mile, according to 
the results of the study recently completed 
in these three States. 

Analysis of highway costs and travel on 
the State systems, which include Federal 
Aid roads, of Wisconsin and Michigan 
shows that payments amount to 0.83 cent 
and 0.86 cent per mile of travel, respec- 
tively. The figures for county roads are 
1.23 cents in Wisconsin and 1.66 cents in 
Michigan. 

The lower costs for main highways 
agree with the well-established rule that 
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large volumes of traffic make possible the 
construction and maintenance of high-type 
surfaces at a very low cost per mile of 
travel. 

Actual saving in vehicle operating cost 
resulting from replacing a dirt road with 
a smooth, hard surface has been variously 
estimated, and is probably not less than 
three cents a mile. On this basis, says the 
Bureau, a large mileage of highways is 
paying tremendous profits to highway 
users. Actual payments of gasoline taxes 
and motor vehicle fees, when distributed 
in proportion to travel on different roads, 
show that many highways are earning sub- 
stantial profits for the public. 

Payments per mile of travel on city 
streets ranged from 0.5 cent to 1.08 cents, 
and for township roads from 1.29 cents to 
3.1 cents. 

These figures are based on travel on all 
roads of each of the classes named. 

While Nevada has not as yet completed 
an analysis of costs of travel on the high- 
way system, the same general conditions 
will apply here. Information of this type 
is now being obtained through the State 
Planning Survey, and figures should be 
available towards the end of the year. 


Strange and unbelievable as it may seem to the present-day citizen of Nevada, the above 


picture proves there were log jams on the Carson River during the 1880’s. 


A huge 


chain stretched across the river, fastened to eye-holts in the steep rocky walls, held 
these logs back, until, at times, they extended eight to ten miles up the Carson River. 











Rhyolite, Nevada, as it appeared in 1908. Flushed with gold bonanzas, it became ambi- 
tious, grew rapidly, built substantially, and looked courageously to the future. Today, 
skeleton walls of former structures, plus a few staiwarts, await a future revival. 


An elaborate railway station erected in Rhyolite during the flush days of the early 
1900’s. It was used for a time, but when the decline set in the departing populace 
abandoned the station to commiserate, alone, with the surrounding hills of the region. 
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